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Preface 



In 1988, the author undertook a policy study to fulfill the dissertation requirement for the 
degree of doctor of philosophy in educational leadership and policy studies at Loyola University 
Clucago. A Historical Review of Earlv Intervention is based on the literature review conducted for 
the policy study and reviews pertinent educational movements and selected theorists and researchers 
who provided the bases for a rationale for early intervention. 

The policy study, Eariv Intervention for At-Risk Children in the North Centra l Region: A 
Comparative Analvsis of Selected State Education Agencies' Policies (Kunesh, 1990) identified 
and examined early mtervention policies and state legislation for young children at risk of academic 
failure in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin. Descriptions of the 
processes undertaken by the states as they developed their polcies and legislation are provided. 
Further, the study compares each state's provisions with the components for effective eariy 
childhood programs recommended by the High/Scope Educational Research Foundation and the 
Nauonal Association for the Education of Young Children. And finally, the author analyzes the 
policies, legislative mandates, and provisions in terms of their implications for state and local 
decisionmakers. 

The complete policy study can be obtained from: ^ 

North Central Regional Educational Laboratory 
295 Emroy Avenue 
Elmhurst, IL 60126 
(708) 941-7677 



Order Number: ECE-901; $10.00 (Early Intervention) 

ECE-902; $ 2.50 (Eariy Intervention-Executive Summary) 
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GLOSSARY 



At-risk Children: Children who have been subjected to certain adverse genetic, prenatal, perinatal, 
postnatal, or environmental conditions that are known to cause defects or substantial 
developmental delay or are highly correlated with the appearance of later abnormalities or 
learning problems. [See also Children at Established Risk, Children at Biological Risk and 
Children at Environmental Risk.] These at-risk conditions are not mutually exclusive They 
often occur in combination, interacting to increase the probability of delayed or aberrant 
development in children or to increase the degree of their impairment as a result of some 
primary physical disability. (Peterson, 1987). 

Chief State School Officer; The state superintendent of education or of public instruction. Is 
synonymous with>State Commissioner of Education and State Director of Education 
(Knezevich, 1984). 

Child Development Associate (CDA): Nationally recognized credential awarded through the 
Council for Early Childhood Professional Recognition, a subsidiary of the National 
Association for the Education of Young Children, to individuals who have demonstrated 
ciiteria-based competence in working with children 3-5 years of age. 

Children At Biological Risk Children presenting a history of prenatal, perinatal, neonatal, and early 
development events suggestive of biological insult to the developing central nervous system 
and which either singly or collectively, increase the probability of later appearing abnormal 
behavior. Examples of children at biological risk are those 1) whose mothers had 
complications during pregnancy, such as injury or disease, 2) who were premature, 3) who 
were of low birth weight, 4) who had serious nervous infections, such as encephalitis, or 5) 
who had ingested toxic substances. Initially, no clear abnormalities may be detected but these 
indicators increase the probability that aberrant development or learning problems will appear 
later (Tjossem, 1976). 

Children At Environmental Risk: Children who were biologically sound at birth but whose early 
life expenences and environnent threaten their physical and developmental well-being. 
Examples of environmental factors which ^ave a strong probability of adversely affecting a 
young child include lack of stimulation, poor nutrition, inadequate health care, parental 
substance dependence, and parental history of child abuse or neglect (Tjossem, 1976). 

Children At Established Risk. Children whose early appearing and aberrant development ih related 
to diagnosed medical disorders of known etiology bearing relatively well-known expectancies 
for developmental outcome within specified ranges of developmental delay. An example of 
children at established risk are those with Down Syndrome. The condition is known to 
produce certain abnormalities such as mental retardation (Tjossem, 1976). 
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Developmentally Appropriate: The term usually applied to activities and practices used with 
children that reflect the knowledge of human development research that indicates there are 
universal, predictable sequences of growth and change that occur in children during the first 
nine years of life. These predictable changes occur in all domains of development - physical, 
emotional, social, and cognitive. Child-initiated, child-directed, and teacher-supported play is 
an example of a developmentally appropriate practice for young children (Bredekamp, 1987). 

Developmentally Delayed: The term used to indicate that a child's growth is less than what one 
would normally expect for his chronological age in one or more of the following areas of 
development: cognitive; speechylanguage, physical/motor, psychosocial, and self-help skills. 
Significant delay is usually considered to be a 25% delay in at least one developmental area or 
a 6-month delay in two or more areas (Council for Exceptional Children). 

Early Childhood Education (ECE): The term frequently applied to the education of young children 
from birth through age 8. For the purposes of this paper, ECE refers primarily to educational 
programs for young children prior to entrance into kindergarten. ECE also refers to the 
collective movements of education that serve young children from birth through kindergarten 
age. (See also Early Childhood Education for At-risk Children and Early Intervention.) 

Early Childhood Education for At-Risk Children: Synonymous with Eariy Intervention. (See also 
Eariy Intervention and Early Childhood Education.) 

Early Intervention: Services designed to meet the developmental needs of at-risk or handicappei! 
preschoolers from birth to age 5, inclusive, in any one or more of the following areas: a) 
physical development, b) cognitive development; c) language development; d) psycho-social 
development; or e) selt-help skills. Early Intervention usually includes the following: a) 
family training, counseling, and home visits, b) special instruction, c) speech pathology and 
audiology, d) occupational services, e) occupational therapy, f) psychological services, g) 
medical services only for diagnostic or evaluation purposes, h) case management services, and 
j) health services necessary to enable young children to benefit from the other early 
intervention services (PL99-457, 1986). Is synonymous with Early Childhood Education 
(ECE) for at-risk children. 

Individualized Family Service Plan (IFSP): A plan written for each family of a handicapped infant 
Cf loddler that contains the following: 1) a statement of the infant'^ or toddler's present levels 
of physical development, cognitive development, language and speech development, psycho- 
social deve ^meiit, and self-help sldlls, based on acceptable objective criteria; 2) a statement 
)f the family's strengths and needs relating to enhancing the development of the family's 
handicapped infant or toddler; 3) a statement of the major outcomes expected to be achieved 
for [he infant or toddler and the family, and the criteria, procedures, and timehnes used to 
determine the degree to which progress toward achieving the outcomes are being made and 
whether modificatu^ns or revisions of the outcomes or services are necessary; 4) a statement of 
specific early intervention services necessary to meet the unique needs of the infant or toddler 
and the family, including the frequency, intensity, and the method of delivering services, 5) the 



projected dates for initiation of services and the anticipated duration of such services; 6) the 
name of the case manager from the profession most immediately relevant to the infant's or 
toddler's or family's needs who will be responsible for the implemeataiion of the plan and 
coordination with other agencies and persons; and 7) the steps to be taken supporting the 
transition of the handicapped toddler to services provided under part B (of PL 99-457) to the 
extent such services are considered appropriate (PL 99-457, 1986). 

Interagency Coordinating Council: A council composed of 15 members (at least 3 parents of 
handicapped children aged birth through 6, inclusive; at least 3 public or private providers of 
early intervention services; at least one representative from the state legislature; at least one 
person involved in personnel preparation; and other members representing each of the 
appropriate agencies involved in the provision of or payment for early intervention services to 
handicapped infants and toddlers and their families; and otners selected by the state's 
governor). Among its functions as stipulated in Sec. 682 of 20 USC 1482, the Council advises 
and assists the lead agency in the identification of the sources of fiscal and other support for 
services for early intervention programs, assigning financial responsibility to the appropriate 
agency, and promoting interagency agreements (PL 99-457, 1986). 

Local Education Agency (LEA): An educational agency at the local level which exists primarily to 
operate school or to contract for educational services (Knezevich, 1984). 

Parent/ Family Involvement. Family-oriented programs which arc integrated into the ove Ml early 
childhood education program and which provide parents and other family members with 
opportunities to participui^ in all phases of program development and implementation. 
Opportunities for parents and famihes to receive support, expand knowledge of child's 
development, increase pareniing skills and extend children's learning at home are included 
(Michjgan Department of Education). 

Prekindergarten Program; For the purposes of this paper, means an early childhood education 

program which precedes the kindergarten experience. synonymous with Preschool Program. 

Preschool Program: An educational program, which may include child care, for children who have 
not entered kindergarten and are not of compulsory school age. Is synonymous with 
prekindergarten program (Ohio Department of Education). 

Stale Education Agency (SHA): An educational agency at the state level mandated by a state 
constitution or created through legislative action (Knezevich, 1984). 
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INTRODUCTION 



Three separate yet related fields of education have formed the roots of early intervention: 
a) early childhood education; b) compensatory education; and c) early childhood special education. 
All three fields were influenced by theory and research and contributed to forming a rationale for 
early intervention. 

This paper traces the history of early intervention. The first section historically reviews the 
four movements in early childhood education: the kindergarten movement, the Montessori 
movement, the nursery school movement, and the day-care movement. Section two reviews the 
history of compensatory education pertinent to young children. Early childhood special education 
(ECSE) is historically reviewed in section three. Section four, the last segment of this paper, 
reviews the contributions of selected theorists and researchers who provided the bases for a rationale 
for early intervention and influenced these three fields of education relating to young children. 

Collectively, achievements in these three fields and the contributions of theorists and 
researchers paved the way for what is now considered a "Zeitgeist", that is, the spirit of the age, the 
trend of thought ana feeling that early intervention is indeed a v'able strategy to reduce or eliminate 
the risk of academic failure for large numbers of children. 



Early Childhood Education 



Early Childhood Education (cCE) is the term frequently applied to the education of young 
children from birth to age 9. For the purposes of this historical review concentration centers on 
programs that were established to serve the needs of young children prior to and including 
kindergarten. Specifically, the writer 1 as chronologicaUy reviewed the historical development of the 
kmdergarten movement, the Montcssori movement, the nursery school movement, and the day-care 
movement. ECE has its historical beginnings primarily in Germany, Italy, England, and the U.S. 

The Kindergarten Movement 

During the early 1800s, Froebel established the first kindergarten (meaning a garden for 
children) in Ger-nany. Considered the first truly "solidified approach to the uirect instruction of 
young children" (Peterson, 1987, p. 1 1 1), Froebel's philosophy emphasized several basic principles: 

(a) Education should be passive in the sense that it is primarily protecting and nurturing the 
child, but not prescriptive or controlling; 

(b) Play is natural to children and should constitute the heart of the curriculum; 

(c) Play is the means by which children gain insights, and it is the means for mental 
development; and 

(d) Play should he free play, not something to be interfered with by adult ^jpervision 
(Peterson, 1987, p. 112). 

In Froebcrs kindergarten emphasis wal^placcd on training children, 3-6 years of age, in habits 
of deanliness, neatness, punctuality , courtesy, deference toward others, langu;?ge, nu.nhers, forms, 
and eye-hand coordination. Lazerson (1972) described Froebel's program as such: 

his proposals synthesized religion, mis.sionary zeal, and educational' needs. . . . 
after the age of three, the child should enter a 'children's garden' where he would 
take his place among his peers, adjust to their companionship, and he integrated 
into the institutions of the larger society. In the kindergarten a trained teacher 
nourished healthy and weeded out destructive tendencies (p. 37). 



Lazcrson (1^)72) also conicndcd ihat Froebel's greatest innovalion was lhai *»! pia^^ and that U 
in essence 

involved the channeling ol spontaneous energies into orderh behavior, h alli>v.cd 
the child to express his physical needs but, properly guided through the use of 
FroebePs requirements, it adjusted him to peer and adult requirements. The child 
learned the rules o^' the game and naturally responded to order and harmony as he 
grew older (p. 37). 

As Froebel's ideas proliferated around Germany, the need for trained teachers increased and he 
became involved in teacher training (Peterson, 198T). 

Several individuals were particularly responsible for the growth of FcoebelS kindergarten m 
the United States. Margarethe Schurz, one of Froebel's for Tier students, establishes .ac first 
kindergarten for German-speaking children in Watertown, Wisconsin, in 1S56. Elizabeth Peabodv 
established the tirst English-speaking kindergarten in Boston in 1860 (Peterson, i987). 

Influenced by Peabodv, William Harris, the school superlatendcn of ihe St. Eouis Public 
Schoolt^began the first experimental kindergarten in the public schools in 187J. However, the 
concept of the kindergarten as part of the pMblic school system was formalized due to the cffiirts o{ 
Susan Blow, the director of the first pubJic school kindergarten in St. Louis. Blow became the 
champion of Froebelism during the time progressive education was advocated bv G. Stanlc\ Hall 
and John Dewey (Peterson, 1987; Lazerson, 1972; Evans, 1971). 

During the latter part of the 19th century and the early part ot the 20th centurv, \ annus private 
agencies, mothers' clubs, and philanthropic groups continued to promote and sp^nsDr kindcrgartcn% 
in the U.S. in attempt to solve tnc problems caased by industrialization and urbanization that 
affected young children. The kindergarten's goals were a mixture of child sixialization tii m Jdlc 
class norms and broader social reform. Tlic kindergarten also attempted to chai ge famiU life in ihc 
slums through the education of parents. Those wiio worked in kindergartens \isitcd children ^ 
homes and instructed parents in the physical and emotional care of their children (Lazcr^iUK 1*^"2. 
Peterson, 1987). 

Professionalization tif ECE also grew during this time period. U-stablishcd in 1' *C the 
International Kindergarten Unitm was composed t)f kindergarten teachers. directi>r\ ni k .iJcfij.utcn 
training schools, and supervisors of kindergartens in public schools. B> 1*^^18, its membership had 
grown to 18,000 making it the third largest educational organization in th.! uiirld (I.azcrson. 1*^""2) 



Growth albO occurred in the number of kindergarten departments in normal schools and 
colleges, and a number of teacher training institutions combined kindergarten and primar\' school 
preparation into a single course of study (Weber, 1969). 

Growth in the profession, however, also produced controversv. The relationship of symbolism 
to realism m the early childhood claosroom, the extent of free play versus teacher direction, and the 
nature of creative activity were major aieas of contention. While Froebel claimed to begin with the 
child, i>elf-i>t^ led progressive critics argued thai his pedagogy drew too much upon adult needs. 
They called tor activities drawn from dail> experiences and the surrounding community, and sought 
to substitute more freedom and individual choice for excessive imposition of order (Lazerson, 
1972). 

Anna Bryan was one of the first dissenters to question rigid adherence to FroebePs principles. 
Patty Smith Hall, BryanS first student, carried the reform movement forward. In 1913, her "Report 
for the Committee of Twelve ' to the International Kindergarten Union presented three key 
arguments: 

1. Kindergarten curriculum should be related to the child's present circumstai.- nther than 
to the needs of children from another culture and another generation. 

r. Children's personal experiences should be used as the vehicle for helping children gain 
insight and knowledge about their world. 

3. Children should be allowed the freedom to engage in concete, child-oriented play 
experiences based upon the natural activities of childhood (Peterson, 1987, p. 114). 

According to Spodek (1978) the liberal reform advocated by Hall and others was a simple 
attempt to retam the general Froebelian philosoph) but without the formalism that dominated the 
curriculum ^nd teaching methodology. 

G. Stanley Hall and John Dewey were two additional indivi«'uals who made significant 
contributioris to the progressivism of the kindergarten reform movement. Both are considered 
instrumental in linkmg research and scientific thinking in psychology with education, including 
ECE. I 

Hall was credited with bemg the "father of child ps>chology" and introduced tcchniqujirs of data 
collection, anecdotal records, and the analysis of children's products. Further, he believed kinder- 
garten practices should evulve from empirical, objective observations of the child (Peterson, P?S7). 



Dewey, one of HalFb students, applied the theory of progresbivism to American education and 
the kindergarten. Believing that education should involve active learning and problem solving, 
social interaction, and learning by doing things that were of interest to the chilu, Dewey established 
a laboratory school ai the University of Chicago that included a classroom for 4- to 5-year-olds. 
Anna Bryan became the director oi this kindergarten. Dewey argued th^t education should be 
integrated with life and be socially practical for the child, rather than preparation for an abstract, 
remote future (Weber, 1969; Braun and Edwards, 1972; Lazerson, 1972; Peterson, 1987). 

According to Peterson (1987), the kindergarten reform continued into the 1920s and 1930s, and 
debates between the iradiuonalists and the progressivists continued and was fueled by the growing 
body of research from child research centers and laboratory schools. 

Four critical events since the 1930s addu to the changes in the kindergarten structure. First, 
the poor economic conditions of the 1930i. and 1940s resulted in a decrease of kindergartens 
supported in the public schools. Second, there was a decline of the rigid formalism of education and 
a new awareness of social and em'otional development due to the mental health movement. Third, 
the American people began to look critically at school curricula and the preparation students were 
getting after the Russians launched Sputnik in the 1950b. And fourth, since the 1960s, research on 
the effects of early experiences for young children, in particular those considered to have had 
stimulation deprivation, provided supporting evidence for the importance of early education and 
early experiences in young children (Peterson, 1987, Spodek, 1978). 

While IJndergarten today is vie^vcd as a standard part of most public school systems (Petcrsim. 
1987), the criteria for entrance and placement and the curricula taught are strongly criticized by 
educators and their professional associations (c g.. National Association of Early Childhood 
Specialists in State Departments of Education [KAECS/SDEJ, 1987; Bredekamp, 1987, O^nnell, 
19S7; Hill, 1987). 



The Montcssori Movement 

While Dewey philosophy began to affect early childhood education during the early IWOs, 
proponents were challenged by another European - Maria Montessori. Having been trained as a 
medical doctor and influenced by the work of Hard and Seguin, Montessori began her educational 
work with mentally retarded children in Italy. Succes:.^: with the retarded prompted her to focus her 
attention on the urban poor. In 1907, she opened a Casa de Bambini (a children's house) for young 
poor children, ages 3 to 7. It was initially supported by the owners of a new housing development 
in the poorest and most crime-stricken a .ea of Rome tj minimize vandalism from children in the 
area. However, her successes far surpassed the expectations of her sponsors and drew attention 
worldwiue. Not only was vandalism prevented, many children learned basic academic skills, such 
as reading, counting, and writing before they were 5 years old (Lillard, 1972; Lazerson, 1972; 
Weber, 1969; Peterson, 1987). 

Montessori's classroom emphasized personal hygiene, good manners, and the use of 
manipulatives for problem solving. Individualized learning rather than group activities was the 
primary characteristic of the classroom environment. The Montessori method offered freedom 
within a carefully prepared environment (Montessori, 1964; Cohen, 1968). 

According to Evans (1971), a number of key instructional and Laming principles were central 
to the Montessori method: 

heterogeneous grouping of children by age; 
active involvement; 

self-selection and pacing in the use of materials; 

• the use of self-correctional materials; 

learning activities arranged in graduated sequence; 

• the use of one sense modality at a time; 

provision of extraneous cues to facilitate fine discriminations; 

• repetition and practice; and 

• the contiguity principle, thai is, the association between a stimulus pattern and a response. 

Word of Monte:>sori's work spread rapidly, and people from ^jl over the world traveled to 
observe the activities in the Montessori schools that were in operation in Italy and Switzerland. 
Some of the schools continued to serve young children from the slums, and one schoi)l was opened 



in i908 in Rome to bcrve children ol* well-to do parents. Monte.ssori's methods were .^Iso used in 
the orphan asylums and children's homes of Italian Switzerland, In 1909. siiC published the last 
comprehensive account of her work (LI lard, 1972). 

Montessori's first trip to the U.S. was made in 1912 when she toured the country to lecture on 
her method. An American Moatessori Association was formed with the wife of Alexander Graham 
Bell as president and the daughter of President Woodrow Wilson as se» -etary. Montessori schools 
were quickly established throughout the country, and many articles on Montessori education 
appearv!d in the popular press and education journals (Lillard, 1972). 

The initial burst of enthusiasm for Montessori's methods, however, was gradually quelled by a 
great deal of criticism by some of the most highly respected members of the educational elite. One 
leading critic, William Kilpatrick, did the most damage to Montessori's popula^rity in the U.S. A 
popular and respected professor at Teacher's College, Columbia University, Kilpatrick wrote The 
Montessori System Examined in 1914, in which he dismissed Montessori's techniques as outdated. 
He questioned her assumptions about the transfer of learning, the lack of social cooperation in her 
methods, and criticized her instructional materials. Kilpatrick also utilized the forums of the 
International Kindergarten Union and the Kindergarten Department of the National Education 
Association and published numerous articles in the Kindergarten Review criticizing fylontessori's 
methods (Lillard, 1972; Peterson, 1987). ^ 

By 1916, interest in Montessori aad her methods had virtually died. Her ideas regained 
attention by a few lay citizens in the 1920s but most of the schools thai were established disappeared 
during the 1930s and 1940s. Interest in Montessori revived again in the 1960s, and many private 
schools were established. The number of Montessori schools and programs continues to grow 
today. However, there is great vaiiability in their adherence to the original system created by 
Montessori (Peterson, 1987). 

The Nursery School Movement 

While Montessori developed schools for yo'.ng children in Italy and trained teachers in her 
method, Rachel and Margaret MacMillan established the first nursery school in London, England. 
Created as a health clinic for British slum children in 1910 called the Deptford Schools Treatment 
Center (Whitbread, 1972), the clinic soon evolved into an open-air school aimed at preventing 
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children^ mental and physical illnesses. The MacMillan sisters coined the term nursery' school" 
for their center (Peterson, 1987). 

The philosophy of the nursery ochool was based on the nurturance md concern for the whole 
child and emphasized the social, emotional, physical, and intellectual 3i>ects of children's well- 
Deing. Teaching methods were inspired by Sequin, the French educator who worked with mentally 
retarded children. The curncuiuni was based on social con^^^ras and valuer which was in contrast to 
Froebel's approach of religious values. Classroom activities focused on :>elf-help skills (e.g., 
washing and dressing), leammg respcr.^ibility, sensory education, language, activities to teach form 
and color, and pre-reading, writing, math, and science (Peterson, 1987). 

In the U.S., the nuisery school movement began slowly. Influenced by the MacMillan sisters, 
Abigail Eliot and Edna Noble Whiie indepcLJentJy established nursery schools in 1922. Eliot 
established the Ruggles Street Nursery School in Boston; White established a nursery program at the 
Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit (Peterson, 1987). 

Eliot, a social worker, and White, a home economist, added new dimensions to the nursery 
school philosophy, that of parent involvement and interdisciplinary involvement of professionals. 
While the kindergartens tended to focus on school "readiness,'* the nursery schools focused on the 
nurt^iance of children and their satisfaction with exploration (Osborn, 1975). 

The establishment of model nursery school programs by several Uni^/ersity Centers for Child 
Study further contributed to establishing the nursery school as an American institution. Founded in 
depart .Ti^nts ot home economics or departments of human development and family life, these child 
development laboratories trained teachers, conducted research, and provided services to children. 
Examples of these laboratories incluue the Gesell Child Guidance Nursery founded by Arnold 
Gesell in 1926 at Yale University, the MerrilUPalmer Institute in Detroit, Teachers College at 
Columbia University, and the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station at the University of Iowa. By 
the early 1930s approximately 200 nursery .schools were in existence, nearly half associated w ith 
colleges and universities, approximately one-third owned by private schools, and one-fifth operated 
by child welfare agencies (Peterson, 1987). 

Another contributing factor to the establishment of nursery schools occurred in 1^*25. Patty 
Smith Hall invited 25 early educators to meet at Columbia Teachers College. This group became 



the nucleus of the National Committee on Nursery Schools in 1926, the forerunner of the National 
Association for Nursery Education. In 1964, that name was changed again to the National 
Association for the Education of Young Children (NAEYC), the major national professional 
organization concerned with early childhood education (Peterson, 1987; Braun & Edwards, 1972). 

The Depression of the 1930s and World War II also significantly influenced the development 
01 nursery school programs in the U.S. When centers could no longer pay teachers' salaries, they 
were left unemployed. In 1933, the federal government through the Federal Emergency Relief Act 
(FERA) and later under the Works Projects Auministration (WPA) funded nursery schools operated 
through the public schools. Botil the FERA and the WPA provided educational services for young 
children and stimulated teacher training programs to help teachers acquire the skills necessary to 
operate the programs (Braun & Edwards, 1972; Peterson, 1987). 

The WPA nursery sch^oL^^ ended with tht Depression, but the need for women to work (n the 
war industry and to fill vacancies left by men who were called into the armed services during World 
War II brought the need again for education and child-care services for young children. According 
to Osbom (1975) and Spodek (1978) nearly one-third of the female population began working in 
defense plants and factories. Federal funds to establish educational and care services for young 
childien were provided through the Lanham Act Irom 1940 to 1946. Those programs that continued 
to operate after federal funds were removed were operated under the sponsorship of local 
governmental agencies and philanthropic organizations (Peterson, 1987). 

After World War II, nursery schools or preschool programs (as they are now commonly called) 
continued to grow, although slowly. The original eclectic philosophy allowed for considerable 
fluctuation and diversity in the approaches used without serious disagreements and conflicts among 
its leaders (Spodek, 1978; Peterson, 1987). 

Peterson (1987) noted a number of important changes, however, that occurred in the preschool 
movement since World War II. First, nursery school or preschool education gradually became a 
program for the affluent rather than for the poor. Problems in funding partly account for this 
change. As government funding was lost, parents bore the brunt for financially supponuig the 
programs. Thus, many poor families were unable to participate. 
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H Second, due to the improved conditions after World War II, health aspects of the nursery 

school were deempbasized. However, Head Start renewed concerns for health and nutrition in 1965. 

I Third, programs were shortened to half days, and often two- and three-day programs replaced five- 

day programs. 

I And fourth, curriculum expanded from a primary concern of "training the senses" to that of a 

broader educational program. Changes that arose in kindergarten reforms also provided impetus for 
m change in the nurser> school curriculum. More attention was placed on emotional development and 

^ social learning. 

■ Today, the nursery school or preschool movement is characterized by expanding growth 

m toward professionalization, strong emphasis on developmentally appropriate practices for young 

" children, and strong support by many national organizations and groups advocating preschool 

■ education for all young children, particularly those who are disadvantaged or considered to be at risk 
of school failure. 

If Led by its professional association, NAEYC, the field of nursery school education has 

expanded to include practitioners and professionals from higher education, nursery schools, 
B preschools, compensatory education, early childhood special education, and day care. 

Preschool programs have also experienced tremendous growth. Since 1965, the enrollment rate 

■ for 3- and 4-year-olds has more than tripled from 11% to 39%. And these enrollments are expected 
to increase throughout the next decade as both population and participation rates of prcschool-aged 

M children grow (Day & Thomas, 1988), 

Who are these children? Citing statistics from the Children's Defense Fund (1987), Warger 

■ ( 1988) explains that 67% of 4-year-olds enrolled in preschool programs come from families with 
mcomes over 535,000, In contrast, less than 33% of this same age group come from families with 

I mcomes under 510,000. The same disparity is seen in 3-year-old preschool participants. Nearly 

^ 54%o of the 3-year-olds enrolled in preschool programs are from families with incomes over 

■ $35,000; only 17% aie from families with incomes under $10,000 (Day & Thomas, 1988). 

^ The majority of all preschool participants attend private programs. Considering the fact that 

" some programs can cost as much as 53,000 per year, it should come as no surprise that the expense 

■I for preschool ts well beyond the means of low-income families (Day & Thomas, lO'^S), Head Start, 

the federallv-supported program for disadvantaged 3- to 5-year-olds, currently serves only 16^ of 
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the 2.5 millioQ eligible children (Department of Health and Human Services, 1986)^ Thus hundreds 
of thousands of eligible children needing services are going unserved. 

State legislative interest in educational programs for preschool-aged children increased 
dramatically in the 1980s. By 1987, 24 states and the District of Columbia spent state money on 
preschool programs and most states had targeted at-risk children for their programs (Grub, 1987, 
Goezda & Sonnier, 1988). However, there is great variation in the size and scope of states' 
programs (Kunesh, 1990). 

Support for increased public investment in preschool programs for young children has come 
from many diverse and influential organizations. Four niajcr sources of support are discussed here. 

In 1986, the National Governors' Association's (NGA) Task Force on Readiness 
recommended that states develop initiatives to help at-risk preschool children become ready for 
school. Specifically, the Task Force suggested that states: 



• provide in-home assistance for first-time, low-income parents of high risk infants; 

• develop outreach initiatives using community and religious organizations; 

• provide high quality early childhood development programs for all 4-year-old at-risk 
children, and where feasible, 3-year-olds; 

• provide all parents of preschoolers information on successful parenting; 

• stress continued improvement of developmental and educational programs in existing da>- 
care centers for preschool ch;' Jren through ceuter accrcditatL^n, teacher credcniialing, and 
staff development; 

• develop state and local structures through which various public and private agencies can 
work together to provide appropriate f rograms for young children and new parents 
(National Governors' Association [NGA], 1986, p. 14). 

Further, in 1987, NGA published a handbook of promising prevention programs for children 
from birth to age 5 (NGA, 1987b) and a book to guide implementation of its 1986 recommendations 
(NGA, 1987c). 

The Committee for Economic Development(CED), an independent research and educational 
organization of over 200 business executives and educators, also supports early interver.lion, 
parti .Jarly for disadvantaged young.sters as one of three investment strategies for the economic 




well-being of the entire nation. Specifically, CED noted: "It is less costly to society and to 
individuals to prevent early failure through efforts directeo toward parents and children alike from 
prenatal care through age five" (CED, 1987, p.ll). 

In 1987, the Council of Chief State School Officers (CCSSO) adopted a policy statement, 
"Assuring School Success for Students at Risk" (Council of Chief State School Officers [CCSSO], 
1987a). Following the adoption of the policy statement by its membership the CCSSO developed a 
model state statute as an example for implementing the policy statement (CCSSO, 1987b). Part II 
of the model btate statute called for preschool child development programs to be made available to 
3- and 4-year-old children who are at risk of educational failure. 

Then in 1988, a study commission of the CCSSO drafted recommendations urging states to 
provide a wide range of services for children from birth who are at risk of school failure. 
Recommendations included the following: 

creation^of statewide, integrated, and unified policy and action plans; 

coalitions of educators, human-service providers, business leaders, and citizens to secure 

resources; 

• the establishment of standards and regulations to ensure appropriate developmental 
practices, p?»rent involvement, and staff training; 

provisions to extend elements of high quality preschool programs into the elementary 
school curriculum; 

the development of multiple measures of assessing school readiness and to guard against 
inappropriate uses of tests for placement and labeling; 

the establishment of a data collection system to help coordinate services for voung children, 
the creation of a national clearinghouse to gather information on model programs and 
research: 

providing comprehensive early childhood services for j>tate employees to serve as a model 
for other agencies and the private sector; and 

the establishment of parent education training programs for early childhood staff (Gold, 
1988a). 

And another major source of support for public investment in preschool programs came in 
October, 198N, when the National Association of State Boards of Education's (NASBE) Task 
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Force on Early O J Jhood Education released its report, Right from the Start (National Association 
of State Boards of Education [NASBE], 1988b). The NASBE report focused on young chiUren, 
ages 4 10 8, and recommen Jed ways for public schools to teach young children, work with their 
parents, and collaborate with other programs that serve preschoolers and their ""^milies. 

The Task Force drew upon the advice of leading experts in early childhood education and Lie 
testimony of state legislators, school teachers, principals, oUperinlendents, Head Start, child-care 
center directors, teacher trainers, and parents who attended one of four regional hearings. 

The Task Force recommended that elementary schools create carjy childhood unit^ for children 
ageh 4 to 8. Specific local strategies were outlined for implementing developmentally appropriate 
curriculum, improved assessment, responsiveness to children's cultural an^ .inguistic diversity, 
ensuring partnerships with parents, and providing training and support for staff and administrators. 

In addition, the Task Force recommended public schools develop partnerships with other early 
childhood programs and community agencies to build and improve services for young children and 
their parents. Strategies for expanding and improving child care services, improving btaff quality, 
and ensuring comprehensive services to children and families were provided. Further, the report 
recommended strategies lo state policymakers in promoting the early childhood unit, collaboration 
in early childhood services, and financing early childhood ser\ ices. 

The Day-Care Movement 

The history of (he day-care movement in the V.S. can be divided into four major periods, pre- 
1920, 1920-1949, 1950-1969, and 1970 to the present (Steinfels, 1973; Peterson, 1987). The first 
period prior to the 1920s saw rapid growth of day-care centers or child-care centers in the U.S. due 
lo rapid industrial growth. These centers were seen necessary in order for \\omen to work outside 
the home. 

The second period encompassed the years from the early 1920s through the 1940s. Services 
provided for young children were prii larily a result of the Depression and World War II, which 
were discussed earlier. However, Peterson (1987) noted some significant changes that began lo 
occur in the character of day-care centers during the second period. 
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First, the obvious fact is that both ihe nursery school movemert and the day-care movement 
served the same age group of children and tended to be influenced by each other. For example, 
cducationally-onented activities from the nursery school were incorporated into a number of day- 
care centers. Second, day-care centers began to limit entrance into their programs based on 
children's ages and certain entry requirements such as self-feeding and being toilet-trained. 

The third period in the day-care history according to Steinfels (1973) came in the 1960s and 
was primarily fueled by the Economic Opportunity Act. This federal law focused on the special 
needs of disadvantaged youngsters and once again, day-care centers and nursery school programs 
began to flourish. 

Then m the 1970s, the beginning of the fourth period, new social forces came into play that 
greatly affected programs for young children. The rise in inflation and economic growth sent many 
women back into the workforce and others into colleges and universities. Day care suddenly 
became an important and acceptable institution for the average working American family and not 
just a service for the poor. Several factors contributed to attitudinal changes which influenced the 
acceptance of day care: 

the women's movement and the changing status of women in our society, 
increased urbanization and shifts from the nuclear family, new knowledge about 
child development, and research suggesting that quality child care and ear' 
education do not have a negative effect on children (Peterson, 1987, pp. 122-123). 

Peterson (1987) also noted that no significant leaders became associated with the growth 
day-care services as was seen in the growth of other programs for young children. Rather, dav -care 
programs developed from economic needs and emergency governmental actions. In the past, dav- 
care programs had been less definitive about their purpose h^>ond basic care ot children. Further, 
programs scrvmg child-caie needs have not always clearly articulated their philosophv about what 
constitutes quality child care and curriculum. 

This situation, however, has changed as many educationally -oriented personnel crossed o\ct 
mto day care and as professionals from both fields work together to address programmatic and 
curricular issues. Today, NAEYC serves as a strong professional voice for both day-care and other 
early childhood professionals, particularly in the areas of accreditation standards, devclopmentally 
appropriate curriculum, and the need for affordable, available, and high quality child care. 
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Changing uemographics has brought child-care needs to national attention. During the mid- 
1980s, 50% of mothers with 1-year-olds had already returned lo work, and more than 25% of all 
impoverished mothers with children under the age of 6 were in the labor force (Hodgkinson, 1985). 
The Children's Defense Fund (1987) predicts that by 1995, two-thirds of all preschool children will 
have mothers in the work fo'-ce. 

In 1988, more than 100 child-care bills were introduced by the lOOih Congress (Spencer, 
1988). Of these, the most prominent and controversial was the Act for Better Child Care, or ABC, 
sponsored by Senator Chribtopher Dodd of Connecticut and Representative Dale Kildee of Michigan 
(NAEYC, 1988a). 

ABC was originally supported by the Alliance for Better Child Care, a coalition of more than 
UO national organizations including education a* d child weifaiC assoc/ations, religious '^'"oups, 
unions, women's groups, and public policy and advocacy organizations. More affordable child care, 
more available child care, and better quality child care were the key provisions of the bill (NVaEYC, 
1988b). 

In final form, the bill was combined with the Parental and Medical Leave Act. According to 
Gold (1988b), competing inlcrcM groups and pre-election political maneuvering derailed the bill. 
Major issues ir.cludcd church-slate separation, fear that subsidized day -care voi:chers would open 
the door to a voucher program that would undem.ine the public schools, concern over federal da\ 
care standards, and strong opposition to parental leave. 

When the bill was nv)t passed by the lOOth Congress, there was strong optimism that prospects 
for federal child-care legislation would improve in 1989 (Gold, 1988b). However, again the bill was 
defeated. At the time of this printing, supporters of federal child-care legislation await v, uJ thai the 
House and Senate have reached a settlement on a compromise child-care bill. 

Day care has also become a majOr issue of commercial developers. In an interview conducted 
by Kerch (1989), Robert Shallenberger, vice-president of the Prudential Properly Company, cited 
national demographic trends and said: 

We are convinced that child care will be one of the crucial issue- of the 1990s. 
Child care gives employers a competitive edge. Providing child care near the 
office can expand a firm's existing labor force, can limit additional commuting 
irips by employees, and can complement a company *s existing amenity plan. That 
gives them an edge on the competition (Kerch, 1989). 
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Thus, finns like the Prudential Property Companv arc including day-care lacilitics in their 
plans for multi-million dollar office complexes as incentives to corporate lessees. 

« « « 

Since ihe first kindergarten.s weu established in lhe U.S. in an attempt to solve the problems 
caused by indut4rializalion and urbanization lhat affected young children, ECE has always focused 
on social reform. Over the yearb, programmatic emphasis has been placed on a number of elements 
lhat are centra! to intervening earl^ in a young child's lile. develop., eni of the whole child, 
emphasizing the social, emotional, phvsical, and intellectual aspects of the child; working with 
parents: and interdisciplinary involvement of professionals. 

The next section loi.L^ at compensatory education and its contributions to early intervention. 

Compensatory Edu c ation 

CompensalDry education, as the term implies, refers to educational programs designed io 
compensate lor real or perceued .LfiLits in the early experiences and education of disadNantaged 
children. These prtigrams targeted vhildrcn m' low socioeconomic status, and many served children 
Irom racial-eihnic muionty groups (Peterson, 1W7). The next section of this paper historically 
reviews lour major projects within compensatory education that have inlluenced the concept of early 
intervention. 

Project Head Start 

As part of President L>ndon B. Johnson's War cm Poverty, Project Head Start began in l^u^S 
with the Ecimomic Opportunity Act of p)h4, PL SS.452. Head Start began as an S-week summer 
prouram desmned to help break the *.\*.le of povertv affecting disadvantaged children across the 
country, it was initially developed as a pilot program for youngsters, age 3 through compulsory 
school attendance, in 2,600 communities and was managed through the Office of Economic 
Opportunity (Peterson, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services {DHHSj, V^^h). A 
comprehensive early history of Head Start can be found in Project Head Start \ L ecacv oMhejyar 
on Povertv (Zigler & Valentine, l^n«0. 



According lo Ziglcr aud Valcntuic ( Project Head Siart was buiL n ihrcc man>r 
premises. First, successful entrance iif disadvantaged children into regular school programs \\i*nld 
be facilitated by prckindergartcn or pre^lrst grade education. Second, earlv cxpenence and ihe 
quality of care determines the qualit\ of intellectual development ,n >oung children. And third, 
achievement and intellectual growth »n young children are impeded bv impovenshcd cnMronr-cnts 
which contain elements such a poor health care and nutrition, lack of educational opportunil\, lack 
of stimulation, and an atmosphere of defeatissim. 

Head Start was designed \o be a comprehensive intervention program to meet all dements ot 
young children's early develi»pment. This cfiort o( liKU.sing cm the whole chdd was rciatively new 
and incoq^oratcd an interdisciplinary approach utilizii.g three fields of cfft)rt - social services, 
health, and education (Peterson, 1^?.S7). 

Peterson (19S7) noted that while Project Head Start hud much in common with mo\cmenis in 
ECE, it contained lour unique features, first, it was not merely an education or ilay-carc program- 
Rather, It was a comprehensive, multidisciplinary inlerveptioM approach. In addition to pro* »ding 
cdMcation, medical-dental services, nutrition services, social .services, psychological services, parent 
education and involvement, and i vt)luiK tt program, the project also trained staff lu prepare Knv > 
income parents for jobs within the centers an- ^ ^Iped low-income adults progress oui of their 
poverty status throujjh a career ladder approach. 

Second, programs were established under Coi.imumty .Action Agencies and not administered 
through traditional public school administrative structures. Tlir Community Actum Agencies 
diiectly t^perated Head Start centers i>r ihey contracted w ith other community i»rizani/atu»ns fu 
operate the pmgram. 

Third, the role t>l the parent was 'greatly emphasized in the program, much more m» than w as 
generally seen in nursery schtn)ls. The intent Aas to bring parents mto full partnership in the 
intervention with their child and in the operation of ^ st^ial actum program in their own 
Cfimmunitv ' (Peterson, 1W7, p. 127). Parents could serve as members of ihe Parent AdMsorv 
Conimntees, serve as volunteers lor various program lunctions, be employed a> parapri^icsMon.d^ 
with subsequent training. Parents w^re also taught about their children's needs and educational 
activities that could be carried out at home. 
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Shortly after the program began, il became apparent that a longer program vvat* needed. Thus, 
Head Start became a full year program (Peterson, 1987). Then in 1967, Parent and Child Centers 
were added to addres.^ the needb of children under the age of 3. In 1969, Head Start was delegated 
from the Office of Economic Opportunity to the Office of Child Development in the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (T.'ationai Early Childhood Technical Assistance 
System (NEC*TAS] and State Technical Assistance Resource Team [START], 1988). 

Head Start was reauthorized under the Head Start Act of 1981, PL 97-35, and in 1982 an 
amendment to the Head Start Act required that no less than ICH of the total number of enrollment 
opportunities m Head Start programs in each state must be available for young children with 
handicaps. The full range of Head Start services are provided to handicapped children and their 
tamilies in addition to special education and related services as needed. Head Start thus became nne 
ot the tirst major programs natu^nwide to service handicapped and non -handicapped children in an 
integrated setting (NEC*TAS & START, 1988). 

In 1984, the Head Surt Act was again amended by the Human Services Reauthorization Act of 
1984, PL 98-558. Currentlv Head Start is authorized through rY90 by the Human Serv ices 
Reauthorization Act of 198t>, PL 99-425. The program is administered by the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services (DHHS), Administration for Children, Youth, and Families |NEC*TAS 
& START, 1988; DHHS, 1986). 

Since 1965, Head Start has served over 9.6 million children and their families. Each vcar it 
serves Ovcr 452,000 children (including 54,474 handicapped preschoolers) and their families in 
urban and rural areas in all 50 states, the District of Columbia, and the U.S. Territories. Hiiwever, 
onh Wl) of the eligible 2,5 million children are currently being served (DHHS, 1986, Children's 
Defense Fund, 1987; NEC^TAS & START 1988). 

Cognizant that Head Start staff may need assistance in meeting the needs of voung children 
vvith disabilities, the Administration for Children, Youth, and Families at the Department of Health 
and Human Services funded a network of projects called Resource Access Projects. The purpose of 
ihe Resource Access Projects was to provide training and technical assistance to Head Start grantees. 
In 1987, the Resource Access Projects were designated as liaisons between Head Start and SEAs 
through a sign j J agreement between the Administration for Children, Youth, and Families and the 
Office of Special Educaticin in the IIS. Department of Education (NEC*TAS & START, 19SS). 
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Considerable debate and conflicting reports of successes and failures have surrounded the 
effectiveness of Project aead Start. Datta (1979) reviewed the historical research on the outcomes 
ot Head Start and noted that interpretations of Head Start's effectiveness shifted three times siace 
19o5. The research data from 1965 to 1968 were interpreted as evidence that the program had at 
lea^t immediate and pobsibly long-term benefits for young children. Then in 1969, the highly 
publicized Westinghoube Research Report (Westinghoube Learning Corporation, 1969) concluded 
that full year programs appeared marginally effective m producing gaiLo in cognitive development 
through grade 3 when viewed from an overall gvoup analysis; however, the program appeared to 
have a positive effect on parents. 

The Westinghouse Research Report made a number of recommendations including the 
following which provided the rationale for interve. .on strategies that were later initiated. 

L Programs need to be year long if intervention is to be most effective; 

2. Intervention should begin in infancy and continue into the primary grades; 

3. Curriculum should be focused on deficits in such areas as language and math and on skills 
and concepts needed in the primary grades, and more refined and intensive intervention 
strategies should be applied; and 

4. Parents should be trained to help their own children at home (Peterson, 1987). 

As a result of the Westinj^liouse study, many people said Head Start had failed its mission 
while others argued that expectations for the program were unrealistic and that it wasn't meant lo be 
a cure-all" (Datta, 1979). Further, Datta (1979) pointed out thit the negative publicity of the 
Westinghouse Report i)vershadowed the many parallel studies that showed positive outcome.s. 
These outcomes included the following: 

1. impact on communities including the modification of health services and practices for low - 
income families and increasing parent participation in decision-making (Kirschncr 
Associates, 1^70; MIDCO Education Associates, 1972; O'Keaf (1979); 

2. impact on children's personal-social development in^" Jing short-tem gains in task 
orientation, social adjustment, achievement orientation, and ability to form close 
friendships with other children (Dunteman, 1972; Coulson, 1972; Emmerich, 1971); 
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3- significant gainb in school readiness and a modest effect upon IQ test performance 

(Dunteman, 1972; Coulson, 1972; Stanford Research Institute, 1971a, 1971b, 1971c); and 

4. impact on students' school achievement after Head Start including keeping pac^ with class 
peers, being placed less frequently in special education, and less likely to be held back in a 
grade (Datta, 1979; Shipman, 1972a, 1972b: Abelson, Zigler, & DeBlasi; 1974; Royster 
1977; and Weisberg & Haney, 1977). 

In 1975, a third shift occurred regarding mterpretation of Head Start's effectiveness. 
Richmond, Stipek, and Ziijler (1979) reported that while all Head Start children did not maintain 
cognitive gains, many did continue to show cognitive gains over their non-Head Start peers well 
into the elementary grades. A longitudinal study from Yale University (Zigler & Yale Research 
Group, 1976) revealed that Head Start children demonstrated significant gains over non-Head Start 
children in fifth grade on three of five measures of academic achievement. 

Other Federally-Supported Compensatory Education Programs 

Project Head Start was not the only compensatory education program that the federal 
government created to intervene in the early lives of children considered at risk of academic failure 
or at risk of developmental delay. Other programs were also created during the 1960s and 1970s for 
disadvantaged preschoolers. 

Parent and Chad Centers were initiated in 1967 and targeted to children from birth to age 3 
before they entered Head Start. The purpose of the Parent and Child Centers w.s to intervene 
through medical services and enrichment activities in order to head off potentially damaging effects 
m poor homes. Stimulation activities for children and activities for parents were additional 
components of the programs (Peterson, 1987). 

Earlv Periodic Screening and Developmental Testing (EPSDT) was a program created in 1967 
ds part of Medicaid (Title XIX of the Social Security Act) and the Maternal and Child Health 
Program (Title Vj. EPSDT worked in collaboration with Head Start beginning in 1974 to assist 
parents in accessing services tor their children. All children enrolled in Medicaid haJ to be screened 
regularly during their infant and r-eschool years to assess their health status. Appropriate referral 
for medical care and treatment was provided as necessary (Peterson, 1987), 
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Home Start was created in 1972 and provided the same child development services available in 
Head Start centers to children and their families within their homes. The program utilized a trained 
community resident known as a "home visitor" to work with low-income parents, teaching them 
how to provide stimulation to their infants and educational activities to their picschool-aged 
youngsters at home (Peterson, 1987). 

*** 

Compensatory education played a significant role in turning the attention of American society 
to the concept of early intervention. Never before had so many individuals - politicians, 
professionals, parents - joined forces with local, state, and federal agencies in a natior A^ide effort to 
plan and implement social-educational programs aimed at intervening into the lives of young 
children and their families. More importantly, these efforts focused on children before they 
normally reached school age. And further, compensatory education demonstrated that effective 
intervention is a continuous process (Peterson, 1987). 

Compensatory education programs also helped to establish that no one educational approach is 
necessarily the right or best one for all children. Alternative approaches should be created and 
encouraged. And finallv, compensatory education facilitated a major shift away from traditional 
ECE practices. Previous practices focused on ECE as serving a socialization/mental health function. 
ECE could now focus on the intellectual and cognitive development of young children. However, 
greater accountability for intellectual and cognitive outcomes within educational programs would 
also be required (Peterson, 1987). 
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Early Childhood Special Education 

Early Childhood Special Education (ECSE) is a relatively new field in education, serving the 
needs of young children from birth to age 5 who have or are at risk of developing disabilities. 
ECSE grew out of three parent fields - early childhood education, compensatory education, and 
special education. The first two sections of this paper historically reviewed early childhood 
education and compensatory education. This next section briefly reviews the history of special 
education an J in more depth, the history and the issuer pertinent to special education for young 
children. Foe a comprehensive review of special education, the reader is referred to Hewett and 
Fomess (1977), Jordan (1976), and Peterson (1987). 

Special education services for handicapped children slowly and gradually expanded from \\c 
ISOOs to post-World War II. During thi:, time, institutions and residential schools were established 
for the deaf, bind, and mentally retarded. By the 1920s, over two-thirds of the large cities in the 
U.S. had i>pecial class programs but they .served only a small number of children. While the 
programs continued to expand until 1930, large-scale institutionalization and segregation of the 
handicapped replactu most of the special public school classes in the 1930s and 1940s. The 
residential schoois and institutions became terribly overcrowded and understaffed and focused 
primarily on custodial care rather than training as was originally intended. Given the poor economic 
conditions of the time and the prevailing philosophy that intelligence was fixed by heredity and thus 
unchangeable, education for the handicapped, and in particular the retarded, was considered to be • 
very little value (Petersen, 1987). This attitude, however, shifted as the effects of World War II 
were reali^^ed. 

Tens of thousands of young men and women were screened and tested for military service, but 
^ large number of them were foumi to be physically, mentally, or behaviorally handicapped. This 
alarming icality concerned govemrnent officials and the general public. When the war ended and 
thousands retumed disabled, many Americans became more accepting of handicapped peupk and 
more sensitive to their predicament (Peterson, 1987). 



Parents of handicapped children also became more vocal, and many formed national parent 
organizations, such as the National Association for Retarded Children, United Cerebral Palsy 
Association, and the American Foundation for the Blind As a united front, the parents began to 
pressure state and local agencies to respond to the needs of theii handicapped children. They 
organized eariy intervention programs for infants and preschoolers, sheltered workshops for older 
adolescents, community programs for unserved groups of moderately and severely impaired 
students, and worked to improve substandard conditions in state institutions (Peterson, 1987). 

Then in 1954, the U.S. Supreme Court ruled in Brown v. Board of Education that racial 
segregation in the public hools violated the Fourteenth Amendment. In addition, the court ruled 
that separate but equal educational facilities were inherently unequal. Speaking about education as 
the most important function of state and local governments, the court Sc id "Such an opportunity 
[education], where the state has undertaken to provide it, is a right which must be available to all on 
equal terms" (Brown v. Board of Education, 1954). 

Soon after this decision, a letter was sent to the editor of Children Limited , a newsletter of the 
National Association for Retarded Children. Its author stated there was a relationship and 
importance of the Brown decision for handicapped children. "You wilj recognize, I am sure, that 
this statement of equp.i opportunity applies to the handicapped as it does to the minorities" (Zettel & 
Ballard, 1979, p. 27), 

Sixteen years, howevc% passed before the concept of equal educational opportunity was 
judicially applied to handicapped children. In 1971, the Pennsylvania Association for Retarded 
Children (PARC) brought a class action suit against the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, alleging 
its failure to provide a publicly supported education for all its schooUageJ retarded children (PARC 
v. Commi iwealth of Pennsylvania, 1971). 

The PARC case was resolved by consent agreement and specified that: 

the state could not apply any law that would postpone, terminate, or deny mentally 
retarded children access to a publicly supported education, including a public 
school program, tuition or tuition maintenance, and homebound instruction 
(PARC V. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania). 
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The state was required to locate and identify all school-aged retarded children excluded from 
the public school and to place them in a 'Tree public program of education and training appropriate 
to (their) capacity" (PARC v. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania). Further, the agreement specified 
that local districts that provided preschool programs for nonhanJicapped children were required to 
provide preschool programs for mentally retarded children as well. 

Over the next three and one-half years, 47 similar right-to-education cases took place in 28 
different states and the District of Columbia (Abeson, 1972). From a judicial perspective, the right 
of a handicapped child to participate in a publicly supported educational program was no longer to 
^e questioned. By 1975, this principle had been irrefutably established by case law in an 
overwhelming majority of the states (Zettel & Ballard, 1979). 

Shortly after the Brown decision, parents of handicapped children joined forces with 
professionals and through extensive publicity and political activism, further solidified the 
handicapped child's right to an education. Coupled with the judicial precedents previou sly 
discussed, these activities prompted a variety of state statutes and regulations. By 1972, it was 
reported that nearly of the states had adopted mandatory legislation requiring the provision of a 
publicly supported education for all of their handicapped children as defined in their state policies 
(Abeson, 1972). By 1975, all but two state legislatures had adopted some type of statutory 
provision calling for the education of at least the majority of their handicapped children (U.S. 
Congress, Senate, 1975). 

The federal government had also been providing financial assist^mce for the education of the 
handicapped. In 1965, PL Si -313 amended Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA) establishing grants to state agencies responsible for providing free public education for 
handicapped children. This new legi\lation was designed to assist children in state-operated or 
-supported schools serving handicapped children who were not eligible for funds under the original 
act(LaVor. 1976), 

Amendments to ESEA in 1966 and 1967 provided funds to the states to expand directly or 
through the LEAs, programs and projects to meet the special educational and related needs of 
hanuicanped children, established the National Advisory Committee on Handicapped Children, and 
established deaf/Tilind centers and regional resource centers to provide testing to determine special 
educational needs or handicapped children (LaVor, 1976). 
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Then in 1968 the eaily Intervention movement for young handicapped children officially began 
when the Handicapped Children's Early Ed.it-ation Assistance / ct (HCEEA), PL 90-538, became 
law. HCEEA was designed to establish ex^. rimental preschool and early education programs for 
young handicapped children that could serve as models for state and local educational agencies. 
Congress allocated monies to develop demonstration projects that would design strategies for 
training staff, evaluating children's progress, and assessing the outcomes (LaVor, 1976; DeWecrd & 
Cole, 1976; and Peterson, 1987). 

According to Peterson (1987), HCEEA was significant for several reasons. First, it was 
considered a landmark piece of legislation in ihat it dealt exclusively with educatii... of handicapped 
children without being attached to another legislative bill. Second, it provided funds to stimulate 
and improve upon programs for young Handicapped children and their parents. Third, HCEEA 
initiated the development of exemplary model programs for early intervention with handicapped 
preschoolers and their parents. And fourth, it initiated nationwide demonstration, training, and 
dissemination activities. 

Unlike Head Start that established wide-^scale service programs, the purpose of HCEEA was to 
exf erimcnt with procedures for working with young handicapped children, identify the most 
effective procedures, and then devise innovative models that could be replicated in other 
communities. Three-year grants were awarded to projects across the country to develop "First 
Chance" or "HCEEP (Handicappe J Children's Eaily Education Program) Demonstration Projects'*. 
Smcc 1968, over 500 HCEEP models have been developed, several of which have been validated as 
successful programs by the Joint Dissemination Review Panel of the National Diffusion Network. 
Programs or models thai receive this distinction must present evidence of their effectiveness in terms 
ol context, procedures, and child gains (Peterson, 1987, Sopris West cSc National Dissemination 
Study Group, 1988). 

Around the same time that HCEEA was sigricd into law, SEAS began to define certification 
requirements and guidelines for teachers of youtig handicapped children and undergraduate and 
graduate training programs for ECSE in colleges and universities were created (Hirshorcn & 
Umansky, 1977; Peterson, 1987). Tlie U.S. Bureau of Education for the Handicapped also began 
awarding grants to university departments of special education to support teacher !:aining in CCSC. 
In 1974, ECSE became one of the Bureau's top funding priorities. These federal funds made it 
possible for the creation of separate training programs that focused specifically on the education of 
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infant and preschool-aged handicapped youngsters (Peterson, 1987). 

Another boost to ECSE came in 1972 when the Economic Opportunity Amendments, PL 92- 
424, mandated that Head Start serviceb be made available to handicapped children from low-income 
families. This enhanced the growth of ECSE in a number of ways. First, Head Start's national 
attention brought vibibility to t. e needs of young handicapped children. Second, Head Smart's 
philosophy of comprehensive services to young children and their families brouj^ht multidiscipl.nary 
professional efforts together on behalf of special needs children. Third, Head Start was a well 
recognized advocate for early intervention with young handicapped children. And fourth, a 
significant amount of financial resources from Head Start went into ils programmatic efforts for 
handicapped children and their parents (Peterson, 1987). 

A professional organization for ECSE was also established in the early 1970s. In 1973, the 
Council for E. ceptional Children (CEC) created the Division for Early Childhood (DEC), This 
division was the first formal organization for professionals and parents concerned with issues 
pertaining to young handicapped children. In 1977, DEC produced its own professional jc jrnal, the 
Journal ol the Division for Early Childhood whose exclusive attention was devoted to topics of this 
new field (Peterson, 1987). 

The early 197ns also saw the federal government create State Implementation Grants, These 
grants provided incentives for slate and local community officials to begin systematic planning and 
program development in ECSE. Since handicapped preschoolers were belo^he age of normal 
school-dge admission, responsibility for these programs was not automatically g\\ en to nor accepted 
by SEAs or LEAs (Peterson, 1987). 

The next major event that affected handicapped children in general, and young handicapped 
children in particular, was the enactment of the Education for All Handicapped Children Act of 
1975, PL 94-142. This mandate became a matter of precise national policy, combining an 
educational bill of rights for handicapped children with a promise of increased federal financial 
assistance (Zettel & Ballard, 1979). 

Because of PL 94-142, handicapped children won more than the right to a free public 
education. They also won the ^ht to non-discriminatory testing, c .aluation, and placement 
procedures, the right to be educated in ihe least restrictive environment, the right to procedural due 
process of law. and the right to an appropriate education (Education for All Handicapped Children 
Act, 1975). 



For young handicapped children and the field of ECSE, PL 94-142 significantly enhanced 
both. The law gave fonpal endorsement to programs for handicapped youngsters under the age of 5 
by permitting states to serve the 3- to 5-year-old population and receive federal funds for these 
programs providing that state law did not prohibit the use of public funds for handicapped children 
m this age group. The law also established the LEAs as the authorized agencies for serving 
preschool populations and encouraged states and local school districts to provide services to yuu 
handicapped children by offering incentive monies (Preschool Incentive Grants) to those stateb th« 
elected to do so (Education for All Handicapped Children Act, 1975). 

Additional support for ECSE occurred in 1983 when the Amendments to PL 94-142 were 
passed under PL 98-199. This law created State Planning Grants for states to develop and 
UTiplement comprehensive plans for CCSE for all handicapped children from birth to age 5. Further, 
it allowed states to use funds received under the Preschool Incentive Grants for services for infants 
and torjdlers, from birth to age 3 (Weintraub & Ramirez, 1985). 

Tae most significant piece of federal legislation that has affected young handicapped children 
was the 1986 enactment of the Education of the Handicapped Act Amendments, PL *.^9-457. In part, 
the law requires that by the 1990-91 school year, all states applying for PL 94-142 funds wil! have 
to ass^. "e that they are providing a free appropriate public education to all handicapped children ages 
3 through 5. Further, PL 99-457 establishes a new state grant program for handicapped infants and 
toddlers. The legislation defines the eligible population as all children from birth through age 2 whi) 
are devclopmentally delayed (criteria to be determined by each state), or with conditions that 
typically rcr.ult in delay, or, at state discretion, are at ri^k of developing bub-^tantial developmental 
delay (Council for Exceptional Children [CEC], ')86). 

The law also stipulates that federal funds under the program may be used for the planning, 
development, and implementation of statewide systems for providing early intervention hcrviccs 
well as for general expansion and improvement of services. Federal funds, however, are not to be 
used if there are other appropriate resources, thus emphasizing the law's intent of interagency 
participation and cooperation (CEC, 1986). 

PL 99-457 also reauthorizes experimental, demonstration, and outreach programs (HCEEP), 
early childhood research institutes to carry out sustained research to generate and dii>scminatc new 
information on early education, and authorizes a technical assi.shnce developmental system to 




provide support to the HCEEP projects and to the SFAs (CEC, 1?86)- 

Tlie significance ol' PL 99-457 cannot be overstated. While all states had previously 
participated in the Educahon for All Handle pped Children \ct, PL 94-142, and received federal 
funds for their school-aged special education sludenu, ,"Ct all states have specific legislation 
requiring prograntis for handicapped 3- to 5-year-olds. Many states permit LEAs to develop ECSE 
programs for their 3- to 5-year-old handicapped children. Under the provisions of PL 99-457, states 
who choose to not provide a free appropriate public education to all handicapped 3- to 5 year-olds 
will lose all monies generated under the larger PL 94-142 formula b> the 3- to 5-\ear-old population 
served, all grants and contracts related to pre.>vhool special education, and the new Preschool Grant 
(CEC, 19S6). 

An example best illustrates this point, Indiar a, as with 36 other states, docs noi require school 
districts to prov de services to handicapped 3- to 5-year olds. Rather, school districts are permitted 
to do so (L.A. Bond, personal communication, September 13, 1988). As of June, 1988, 
approximately 230 Indiana children, ages 3 and 4, wore served in public school special education 
programs, iiased on Indiana Department of Education child count and funding projections for the 
1990-91 school vear, Indiana could lose $9,f) million in federal funds should it not pass legislation 
mandating ECSE programs for 3- to 5-year-olds (P. A..h, Indiana Department of Education internal 
memorandum, June 10, 1988, supplied by L. Bond). 

According to the National Association of State Directors of Special Education (^NASDSE), Ihe 
incentive provided by PL 99-457 to encourage states to serve their 3- to 5-year-old handicapped 
population mav result in an additional 30,665 youngsters receiving needed special educational 
services in the first year of implementation ( 1987-88). These lesults. along with estimates of an 
additional 23,000 children to be served for 1988-89, "demonstrat*: clearly the importance states 
place on preschool education, and the willingness and readiness of states and local school nv stems to 
expand services to meet the needs of 3- to 5-year-old children with handicaps'* (National 
Association of State Directors of Special Education [NASDSE], 1988, p. 2). 

Additional significant elements of PL 99-457 are found in its provisions in Part H, the infants 
and toddlers section. First, the law encourages states to include at-risk children in addition to those 
identified as handicapped or developmentally delayed. As of Mav, 1988, 14 states had decided that 



infants and toddlers who arc at risk will be served while several others reported that services to at- 
risk children will be prov idcd on a pilot basis in order to determine future state policy (NASDSE, 
1988). 

Second, the ac j^tipulates that the governor of each state participating In the new grant program 
must designate a lead agency for overall administration of the program and establish an Interagency 
Coordinating Council composed of relevant agencies, consumers, and providers. 

While the states have an opportunity to embark on a new and challenging interagency 
collaborative effort to provide comprehensive, coordinated, multidisciplinary early intervention 
.services for h».ndicapped and at-risk infants and toddlers and their families, the effort is not without 
problems. Financing services to provided, that is, which agency shv)uld be responsible for a 
given service and under whai circumstances should private funds be included in the system, has 
already developed as a major problematic issue. In addition, confidentiality and the release of 
infornia^'on among agencies has become a major problem for some states (NASDSE, 1988). 
NASDSE recommends thai assistance in both of these areas, financing and confidentiality, ^ould be 
provided by the new Federal Interagency Coordinating Council authorized by PL 99-457. 

The third significant element In Part H of PL W-457 is the requirement for a written 
Individualized Family Service Plan (IFSP) developed by a multidisciplinary team and the parents. 
Similar to the Individualizeii Educat' mal PI *n (lEP), the IFSP, in part, must contain a statement of 
the child's present levels of development and the criteria, procedures, and timelines for dctermininu 
progress. The major differe,icc:> between the two plans is that the IFSP must include a staiement vif 
ihe family strengths and needs relating to enhancing the child's development, a statement iif majiir 
outc'^ir.us expected to be achieved for the child and family, and the specific early intervention 
services necessary to meet the unique needs of the child and family (CEC, 1986). 

Clearly, emphasis on family involvement is intended. However, ethics and confidentialitv mav 
be two issu ^ service-providers may have to deal with as they prov ide services to handicapped and 
at-risk infants and toddlers and their families. 
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To hummanzc, special education hasv had a long and gradual development since the first class 
for the deaf was* establLshed in 1S6Q (Peterson, 1987). But the field of early childhood special 
education has literally inushroomcd in the last 20 years due to the collective efforts of parents, 
professionals, and politicians all working together to enact sweeping reforms to change the 'Ives of 
young children with special needs. 

Early childhood special education also contributed a great deal to the concept of early 
intervention: 

• the incluMon of parent.s as primarv .sources about their children's needs and abilities and as 
partners in the deliverv of service: 

• multidisciplinary assessments and services for children and their families; 
interagency coordination of services; 

frequent evaluation of progress made by children and their families; and 

• alternative approaches to intervention. 

As was the cai>e for earlv childhood education and compensatory education, carlv childhood 
special eUuLation benefitted from t.icorv. empirical research, expert i»pinit)n. and our societal values 
regarding earh intervention. The next and final section of this paper reviews the contributions of 
selected theorists, researchers, and experts who laid the groundwork for a rationale for early 
intervention. 



■ The Rationale for E arly I ntervention . 

■ Contributions from theory, research, expert opinion, and siKietal values have all contributed to 
torming a rationale lor early interventimi (Peterson, 1087). for example, theories about learning 

■ and the importance of development in the early years offer one source of support. Research on 

^ human growth and development and the factors that either facilitate or inhibit cognitive functioning 

M provide another source of support. Expert opinion, the positions taken b> recognized authorities, arc 

^ usuall> based on research or theoretical evidence and often reflect logical analyses of societal needs 

• or issues and alternative strategies for resolving them. This is a third source of support. And finallv. 
fl| the values held bv societv or an influential subgroup concerning i)ur nation's obligations to the 
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educaiionai welfare of as» children are a fmal source of support fi»r carlv intervention (Peterson, 

Contributions trom societal values have already been covered throughout previous sections tif 
lh«' paper. This next section discusses selected contributions from theory, research, and expert 
opinion in forming a rationale for early intervention. Contributions are provr-ntcd according t-; 
Peterson's (1987) eight major premises for early intervention. 

Premise 1. During the early years the initial patterns of learning and behavior that 
set the pace for and influence the nature of all subsequent Qcvclopmcnt 
arc established (Peterson, 1^.^7, p, 5). 

Tlie early years of life are extremely important to the overall growth and dcvc!opment of 
children. Summarizing 1,000 research studies that were conducted over 50 years .hat examined 
child development. Bloom (1%4) concluded that the studies: 

make it clear that intelligence is a developing function aud that the siabiliiv of 
measured intelligence increased with age. Both types of data suggest that in leims 
of intelligence measured at age P, from conception to age 4 the mdividual 
develops 50^> of his mature inlelligenci*, from ages 4-S he develops another 30'^ . 
and from ages S-17 the remaining 20'"^ (p. nS). 

Additional researchers who have contributed to this cimcept i)f the importance ot ihc carlv 
years include Gesell (1923), Piagei ( 1%0, 1%3), Jensen ( and While ( 197*)). 

Further, it has been found that the impKirtance of early learning as a foundalum Un Nubscqiani 
learning is especially significant for tho ^ children considered to be at risL disadvantaged, or 
handicapped. With deprived or inadequate experience, a lack of prerequisite skills, and L"-s 
knowledge, deficiencies tend to increase and become compounded as the child grows older 
Important researchers who have contributed to this body of knov\ ledge amund 'prngrcssivc 
cumulative achievement decrements' include Jent.en (1%6), Bereiter and Englemen i l^^hhf, 
Sameroff (1975), Brickc: ?nd lacino ( 1977), Hayden and McGinnis ( 1977), Palmer and Siegcl 
1 1977), Ramey and BakerAVard (1982), \ Levin ( l^y. ) All of these researchers mue that r 
children who faJ behind their peers in certain areas, learning ...ust be accelerated to 4 taster than 
normal rate if they are ever catch np. 



Premise 2. Research suggests the presence of certain critical periods, particularly 

during the early years, when a child is most susceptible and responsive to 
learning experiences (Peterson, 1987, pp. 5-6). 

Critical penodb, according to Horwitz and Padcn (1973), are the times when certain stimuli 
must be prcsentca or ^peLlal experiences must occur for a particular pattern of responses to de\elop. 
Development is occurnng vcr> rapidlv and children are especially vulnerabi to the effects of 
depriving or optimal enMronments < Peterson, 1987). Research on the importance of critical periods 
and their relationship to intelligence, pei^oiialitv, language, and a i>ense of self includes, among 
others, the works of Caldwell (1962), Denenberg ( 1%4), Mussen, Conger, Kagan and Huston 
( 1984), Ainsworth ( 19h9), Bl >om {1964), Bow lb/ ( 1969), Erickson (1963), Pia-ct (1960, 1963), 
White (1975), Hayden and McGinnis (1977), and Jensen ( 1966). 

Premise 3. Intelligence and other human capacities are not fixed at birth but, rather 
are shaped to some extent by environmental influences and through 
learning (Peterson, 1987, p. 6). 

At the core of c\cr\ carlv intervention effort the concept that intelligence and other human 
characteristics arc not fixed at birth. Rather, thev are shaped through learning and environmental 
influences. was discussed m the prev ious section of this paper on ECSE, this concept was not 
alwavs believed and resuUed m thousands of mentally retarded children going unserved. But 
considerable evidence has accumulated over the past 40 vears that has refuted the notion of fixed 
intelligence anil supports intervening earlv in young children's lives and their environments. 

Research studies conducted on IQ changes as a result of environmental factors include, among 
others, those by Skccls and Dye (1939), Skeels ( 1966), Kirk (1958, 1973, 1977), Ca.sler (196S), 
Caster ( 1971), Ramey and Haskms ( 1981), and Ramey, Bryant, and Suarez (1985). 

Premise 4. Handicapping conditions ani other factors that render a child at risk for 
developmental disabilities can interfere with development and learning 
so that the original disabilities become more severe and secondary 
handicaps v'V. .ppear (Peterson, 1987, p. 6). 



According to Peterson (1987), children with diagnosed handicaps, such as cerebral palsy, 
Down Syndrome, blindness, etc., require immediate intervention as some type of impairment ib 
clearly a reality. In contrast, children who are at risk for developmental disabilities, such as those 
with low birth weight, from a depnved environment, or who have mild sensory losses may show no 
initial handicap, per se, but may develop disabilities later. 

For both groups of children, those with identified disabilities and tho ^ who are at risk of 
disabilities, research has shown that early intervention uan have a positive impact on reducing the 
se\erity of the disabilities and may improve the chances for later successful performance and 
achie\ement (see Caldwell, 1973, Bayley, Rhodes, Cooch, & Marcus, 1971; Hayden & Haring, 
1974; Koch, 1958; Jones, Wenner, Toczek, & Barrett, 1962; Downs, 1971; Northcott, 1973; Love, 
1970; Francis-Williams, 1974; Guldager, 1974; ar.^ Mayer 1974a, i974b, 1974c). 

Premise 5. A child's environment and early experiences, particularly the degree to 
which these are nurturing or depriving, have a major effect upon 
development and learning; both greatly influence the degree to which a 
child reaches his or her full potential (Peterson, 1987, p. 6). 

The environments in which children li\e will either help maintain their status quo or faster 
change. What this means is that some environments are sufficiently neutral that they do nothing 
more than sustain whatever developmental pattern ib spontaneously evident in the ^hild. Depri\ed 
environments fail to produce the kinds of >timulatiim needed to produce more rapid rates of 
learning. Positive environmems t^nd to promote children's intellectual development (Peterson, 
1987). 

Peterson (1987) further noted that according to Bloom (1964): 

differences among children in general intelligence are related to the extent the 
environment provides, (a) stimulation thnf fosters verbal development, (b) 
pleasurable consequences for verbal-reasoning accomplishments, and (c) 
encouragement for problem solving, exploration, and bkill learning (Peterson, 
1987, p. 28). 

Additional selected studies on environment and its impact on child learning include research 
conducted by Yarrow (1970), Provence and Liptun (1962), Rubenstein (1967^ 'asler (1068) 
Skeels and Dye (1939), Skeels (1966), and Kirk ( 1958, 1973, 1977). 
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Premise 6. Early intervention programs can make a significant difference in the 

developmental status of young children and can do so more rapidly than 
later remedial efforts after a child has entered elementary school 
(Peterson, 1987, p. 6). 

Rcbearch on the effcctb of early inter ^Ltion programs has grown considerably since Kirk's 
landmark studv in 1949 (Kirk, 1958). For example, studies that demonstrated earl> intervention is 
successful in generatmg and mamtaining high rates of developmental progress in Down Svndrome 
children mclude those conducted by Hayden and Dmitriev (1975) and Clunies-Ross (^979). 

Other studies have documented positive outcomes from early intervention programs with deaf 
or hearing impaired infants and preschoolers (Simmons- Martin, 1981) and handicapped or at-risk 
infants (Badger, Bums, & DeBoer, 1982; Trohanis, Cox, & Meyer, 1982). Further, two major 
national studies examined the outcomes of the HCEEP Model Intervention Programs for 
handicapped children (Stock, Wnek, Newborg, Schenck, Gabel, Spurgeon, & Ray, 1976, Reaves & 
Bums, 1982). 

»\nd two national reviews of early intervention research reported on child outcomes across 
manv independent earlv childhood programs for disadvantaged children. One studv conducted by 
Bronfenbrenncf i^lv74) summarized research findings from two types of early intervention 
programs. (1) home-based, in which the program was conducted in the home hy trained people who 
made home visits and worked with the child, parer^ts, or both and (2) center based, in which the 
program was condicted in group preschool settings outside the home. Bronfenbrenner found that 
children from both tv'?es of programs showed gains, however, declines were evident once the 
programs were terminated. In addition, parent involvement was found to be a critical factor r*. ating 
to the success of the programs. 

A group of 1 1 independent researchers conducted the second national re* iew on early 
intervention. Known as the Consortium for Limgitudinal Studies (previously known as the 
Consortium on Developmental Continuit>;, the researchers collaborated hy pooling their Initial data 
and designing a common follow-up study. The original data were analyzed and all new data in the 
follow-up study were analyzed by an independent research group at Cornell University which had 

t Itself designed and carried out an experimental pieschool. At the time of the follow-up in 1^)76- 
77, the low-income preschool graduates were 9 to 19 years of age. Among the findings were (hal 
preschool graduates were retained less often in grade, they needed less special education in laler 



grades, and preschool intervention made a positive contribution to later school achi . ement for l w- 
income children (Lazar and Darlington, 1979; Lazar, Hubbell, Murray, Rosche, & Royce, 1977). 

However, the most ignificant study was conducted on 123 disadvantaged preschoolers who 
participated in the Perry Preschool Project in Ypsilanti, Michigan, beginning in 1962. Designed as a 
longitudinal study to answer the question, "Can high quality early childhood education help to 
improve the lives of lov^-income children and their families aud the quality of life of the community 
as a whole?" (Berruela-Clement, et al., 1984, p. xiii), four of the five pnases of the study were 
completed by 1984. At that time, data were collected on study participants who were then 19 years 
of age. 

The significance of the study cannot be overstated. According to the National Conference of 
Slate Legislatures, the Perry Preschool Project is the most often quoted research that has influenced 
Mate legislative support for early intervention (Gnezda & Sonnier, 1988). Thus, its findings are 
summarized here. 

Both short- and long-term academic and social benefits were demonstrated. Children who 
participated in the project performed better acadennci Ily through secondary school than did children 
in the control group. The preschool group also had better school attendance rates and spent less 
time in special education classes. Further, two out of three preschool students graduated from high 
:ichool in contrast to only one of two non -preschool students. Tho^e who attended preschool were 
aLo more likely to enroll in some form of further education or vocational training after graduating 
from high school. Preschool al>o led tu higher levels of employment, less unemployment, and 
higher earnings by age 19 for tne study subjects. P .school subjects also had fewer contacts w ith 
the criminal justice system than did the non-preschool group, including fev/er arres^^ 1' her, 
female study participants had fewer pregnancies and births than did non-preschool females 
(Berrueta-Clement et al., 1984). 

An extensive cost-benefit analysis was also performed cn the Perry Preschool Program and its 
long-term effects (Bamctt, 1985). Results indicated that S4 to S7 was saved for every $^ spent. 
These cost savings were seen in decreased spending for special and remedial education, wxial 
v^elfare, and criminal justice programs. Increased tax revenue was also generated through higher 
earnings by the preschool group once they entered the labor market. 
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Premise 7. Parents need special assistance in establishing constructive patterns of 
parenting with a young handicapped or at-risk child and in providing 
adequate care, stimulation, and training for their child during the 
critical early years when basic developmental skills should be acquired 
(Peterson, 1987, p. 6). 

Ski'.l in parenting is not something with which an individual is born. When one adds thJ 
complications of poverty, single-parenting, parenting as a teenager, or the birlh of a child with 
special needs or who is at :isK of developing ditabilities, parenting becomes more complex and 
problems are compounded. 

Support for parent in\ lavement and training is found in research studies including those 
conducted by White (1975), Gesell (1925), Brazelton, Kozlowski, and Main (1974), Bailey and 
Simeonsson (1984), Zigler and Valentine (1979), and Lazar (1981). 

Premise 8. Early intervention implies some economic-social benefits in that 

prevention or early treatment of developmental problems in young 
children may reduce more serious, burdensome problems for society to 
cope with later, including their accompanying costs (Peterson, 1987, p. 6). 

As has already been discussed, the cost savings of early intervention are significant when one 
looks at the anai , >is of the Perry Preschool Project. Other studies that have looked at the potential 
economic benefits uf early intervention based upon data collected from studies of various infant and 
preschool intervention programs include those conducted by 'Vood (1981) and Antley and DuBo^c 
(1981). No doubt, as more and more state monies are spent on early inlerventioivearly chiklhood 
^education programs, data to determine cost and benefits will also be collected. 
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Summary 



Thib paper reviewed the hibtory ot three i>eparate yet related fieldb of education which formed 
the ' )Oti> of early intervention, a) early childhood education and its movements - kinc'^rgarten, 
Montebbori, nurbcry school, and day-care, b) compeubatory education; and c) early childhood special 
education. Fuither it dibcusbed the contributions of societal values regarding early intervention and 
selected theorists, researchers, and experts who provided the rationale for early intervention and 
^ifluenccd the development of thcbC three fieldb of education for young children. Collectively, the 
events and individualb di.scussed here have contributed to a Zeitgeist, the trend of thought and 
feeling that early mtervention indeed is a viable strategy to reduce or eliminate the risk of academic 
failure for large numbers children. 
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